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As They View lt 


Those City Editors 


OD bless them—the city editors! * * * A city editor must be a fountain of 

knowledge; a glutton for work and able to put over a bluff. He is superior to 
the average reporter because he can answer all his questions. He’s inferior to the 
editor by the same token. Too many city editors have the idea that they know 
more about what’s news than anyone else. The good city editor is the one who 
recognizes his readers’ appetite and dishes it up a la mode. 

“The city editor really is the man who shapes the policies in the handling of his 
news. If he handles news stories in a one-sided manner, then the editorial slant of 
that paper is apt to be distorted. A city editor must be absolutely sound. If he’s 
not, then the newspaper will find itself groping. If he fails to develop a story, then 
the editorial writer will find it difficult to make a platform to stand upon. 

“A city editor’s knowledge must be great, his vision must be wide, his hours 
long and his intellect keen. * * * The development of man power is an ex- 
tremely important phase of his work. The reason is obvious. Too many city edi- 
tors have advanced to their present positions because of their seniority on the staff. 
They were not made city editors because they were city-editor timber. They were 
not developed by a city editor himself for a city editor’s job. The good city editor 
will develop a good backstop, or several of them. * * * A good city editor is 
God's greatest gift to journalism.”—L. A. Wilke, city editor of the Fort Worth Press, 
in Scripps-Howard News. 


F I were to sum up the biggest single criticism of the judiciary which is often 

voiced by newspaper men I would say that it is chiefly the incomprehensible 
character of judicial decisions. I have heard objections to the length of judicial 
opinions, but I think even this would be forgiven if the decisions were clearly set 
forth. So much time is given, perhaps necessarily, to the explanation of technicali- 
ties in the law. As a layman I am willing to concede that these technicalities are 
important to the legal profession, but I cannot understand why at the same time 
judicial decisions are not written for the general public. After all, we expect the 
general public to preserve law and order. We expect the layman to have respect 
for judicial institutions. We expect our people to assume the obligations of citizen- 
ship and to obey not only the laws on the statute books but the interpretation writ- 
ten in by judicial decisions. 

“What steps are taken by the judiciary to acquaint the general public with the 
meaning of law? I have heard many suggestions offered. I shall mention one that 
is frequently proposed. It is that every judicial decision be accompanied by a 
synopsis of from three to five hundred words written for the benefit of the layman. 
When I mentioned this recently to some lawyers they assured me in all seriousness 
that such a synopsis might in some instances also be helpful to lawyers. 


“My own experience with the judiciary, particularly in this question of giving 
cooperation in the handling of judicial decisions, convinces me that the men on the 
bench are not only willing but anxious to cooperate with the Press. It may be 
that we have not made much progress before because we have not approached this 
problem directly before.’—From an address by David Lawrence, editor of the 
United States Daily, before the American Bar Association convention. 
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Doubling in Brass 


Modern Newspapers Spread Themselves Thinner and Thinner 


ANY years ago, I saw a per- 
formance of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” by a company of six 
actors, including the bloodhound. Not 
only did these six play all the parts, 
but all except the dog doubled in the 
band and orchestra. They were kept 
reasonably busy. Perhaps it was not 
surprising, therefore, that when Uncle 
Tom came to die, the actor who play- 
ed, among other roles, George Shelby 
and Marks, forgot he was to go on as 
Marse George. As a result, Uncle 
Tom breathed his last in the arms of 
the lawyer. 

Sometimes I wonder if the newspa- 
per is not trying to do too much 
doubling in brass. 

What we now call the newspaper 
started as a journal of opinion. Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s brother announced 
the reason for starting his first news- 
paper in Boston was to combat the 
“dangerous practice” of vaccinating 
for smallpox. The early newspaper 
boasted that it was the poor man’s 
university. Then it began to pay 
more attention to news. With the 
development of advertising, it be- 
came an arm of business. The comics 
put it on the vaudeville circuit. The 
war made it an indispensable part of 
the government. 


OW protean the modern newspa- 
per has become is illustrated by 
the words carved on the parapet of 
the Detroit News building: 
“Mirror of the public mind. ; 
Interpreter of the public in- 
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tent. . . . Troubler of the public 
conscience. 

“Reflector of every human inter- 
est. . . . Friend of every right- 
eous cause. Encourager of 
every generous act. 

“Bearer of _ intelligence. ; 
Dispeller of ignorance and prej- 
udice. . . . A light shining into 
all dark places. 

“Promoter of civic welfare and 
civic pride... . Bond of civic 








An Editor Ruminates 


EWSPAPER men and 
N those in allied fields 

are spending consider- 
able time in these days won- 
dering what changes are to 
come to newspapers in the 
near future. 

M. V. Atwood, behind 
whom lie more than 25 years 
of journalistic experience, is 
one of those giving serious 
thought to the newspapers 
of today and tomorrow. 

In the accompanying, 
thought-provoking article he 
treats of both present and 
future journalistic trends. 
His remarks, he observes, 
are conjecture and thoughts 
put into words rather than 
definite conclusions or pre- 
dictions. 

Mr. Atwood was the au- 
thor of the article “Whom 
Will You Serve?” which ap- 
peared in The Quill for 
April. 








Number 11 
unity. . . . Protector of civic 
rights. 

“Scourge of evildoers. . . . Ex- 


poser of secret  iniquities. : 
Unrelenting foe of privilege and 
corruption. 

“Voice of the lowly and oppress- 


ed. . . . Advocate of the friend- 
less. . . . Righter of public and 
private wrongs. 

“Chronicler of facts. . . . Sift- 


er of rumors and opinions. _ 
Minister of the truth that makes 
men free. 


“Reporter of the new. . . . Re- 
membrancer of the old and 
tried. . . . Herald of what is to 
come. 

“Defender of civil liberty. 
Strengthener of loyalty. . . . Pil- 


lar and stay of democratic govern- 

ment. ; 

“Upbuilder of the home. 
Nourisher of the community spir- 
it. . .. Arts, letters and science of 
the common people.” 

Col. Robert R. McCormick suggests 
still another function—the fostering 
of business—in his definition, which 
I understand appears on the building 
of the Chicago Tribune: 

“The newspaper is an institution 
developed by modern civilization to 
present the news of the day, to fos- 
ter commerce and industry through 
widely circulated advertisements, 
and to furnish that check upon 
government which no constitution 
has ever been able to devise.” 


HE surprising thing is that it has 
done all these jobs so well. It 
has no reason to apologize. But the 
fact remains that, in an age of spe- 
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cialism, the newspaper has continued 
to spread itself out thinner and thin- 
ner, with, I fear, the usual results. 
Am I the only newspaper man who 
is heretic enough to admit the news- 
paper is not as good as it should be? 
Has the New Economics repealed the 
old saw about the Jack-of-all-trades 
being the master of none? 

There is something antithetical in 
some of the functions the newspaper 
has assumed or has had thrust upon 
it. 

Even the most ardent advocate of 
crusading journalism can hardly deny 
that such a paper is scarcely as re- 
liable a source of objective news, es- 
pecially on the paper’s pet subject, as 
one which crusades less. 

And vaudeville and education do 
not go so well together. Somehow 
we cannot imagine a successful merg- 
er of the RKO circuit and Columbia 
University, with a lecture or recita- 
tion sharing time on the rostrum with 
the trained seals and the blues singer. 

Nor is the point of view of the edi- 
tor and the educator the same on 
printing news. Some news, the pro- 
fessor will tell you, is not good ped- 
agogy. But the editor, if he is worth 
his salt, will insist there is something 
important about printing news, all 
kinds of news, and that when you say 
that some news should be printed and 
some shouldn’t, you are getting on 
dangerous ground. 

Any newspaper man who has pass- 
ed his cubhood knows how ridiculous 
is the charge that newspapers are 
controlled, body and breeches, by 
their advertisers. Yet the mere fact 
that a newspaper carries so much ad- 
vertising can hardly fail to have an 
effect upon its point of view. And 
no one can deny that physically ad- 
vertising dominates almost every 
newspaper. In many, if not most, plants 
of any size, expense of operation has 
increased so enormously of recent 
years that of necessity advertising 
has to be given the right of way over 
news when it comes to deadlines, 
equipment, and other facilities. 


HAT I want to do is to raise 
the quite ridiculous question as 
to how it might work if newspapers 
should confine themselves to news, 
weekly journals to opinion and 
causes, the magazines and theaters to 
entertainment, the government to 
governing, advertising sheets to ad- 
vertising, and schools and universi- 
ties to educating. 
Please do not think I feel superior 
to the funnies, advice to the lovelorn 
and advertising. I even have no 
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particular quarrel with education and 
government, though I wish someone 
could find what they are all about. 
Also I turn thrice each day toward 
Mecca and thank Allah that there are 
publications like The Nation which 
believe so strongly in causes that they 
fight for them, tooth and nail. 

But somehow I can’t get away from 
the idea that there are other agencies 
that can do these things so much bet- 
ter than can the daily newspaper that 
it seems a pity to gum up the works 
of the only institution—if you except 
the radio—that can do any kind of a 
job of getting out the news while it is 
news. 

The reason that a newspaper is a 
daily is because it prints news. Were 
it not for news—spot news—newspa- 
per organizations would be vastly dif- 
ferent. While nonadvertising news 
represents a comparatively small pro- 
portion of the material the newspaper 
prints, it is the necessity for printing 
this news that keys the entire organi- 
zation. 

So we have this situation: An or- 
ganization and factory built at great 
cost to shave seconds from minutes 
devoting a large part of their energy 
and facilities to operations in which 
time is not an important factor. To 
print advertising and features does 
not require the hair-trigger machine 
that the modern newspaper has set 
up. 


ANY newspapers are trying val- 
iantly to keep the newspaper on 
a news basis, but in an age having the 
interests of the one we are living in, 
it is not easy. The country over, in the 
hundreds and hundreds of big and 
little cities that have dailies, the tend- 
ency is toward the newspaper that is 
crammed with features and advertis- 
ing. 

Further, the popularity of the eve- 
ning paper is so great that the morn- 
ing issue, which every newspaper 
man must admit has a big jump over 
the evening when it comes to printing 
news, is having a hard time of it. 
The figures for 1930 show that while 
the evening papers in the United 
States gained 178,178 in circulation, 
the morning papers lost 14,621. 

I believe advertising is the reason 
for the decline. Publishers of morn- 
ing papers, especially if they also 
have evenings, do not lavish the lov- 
ing care on the dawn-born child, be- 
cause the evening is so much easier 
to sell to the advertiser. And there is 
no doubt that almost all readers like 
the advertising, which is real news to 
them. But for nonadvertising news, 
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I have yet to hear of a person who 
does not prefer the morning paper. 

Most disconcerting when it comes 
to printing news is the constant urge 
to get the evening papers to the read- 
ers earlier and earlier to allow for 
the longest possible reading time in 
the home. Whereas formerly it was 
mainly the more sensational metro- 
politan papers which issued editions 
of evening papers before three or 
four o’clock, now even in the smaller 
cities the paper for the day is likely 
to be “frozen,” except for the front 
page and one or two others, by ten 
or eleven o’clock, when the first edi- 
tion gets away. The natural result 
is that to get much real news of the 
day on the early pages is out of the 
question. Fill up, then, the editor 
must with features and dated miscel- 
lany, entertaining enough, but scarce- 
ly news. 

It may be argued that these news- 
papers are satisfying the readers or 
otherwise they would not buy them in 
increasingly large numbers. 

Probably this is true, and yet peo- 
ple are as hungry as ever for the 
news. That is one reason, as I have 
said, why they like the big, early 
printed evening papers. In one realm 
of important if not always factual or 
objective news—advertising—t hey 
are doing a surpassingly good job. 


OW would it do if someone 

should try an evening paper 
consisting entirely of features and 
display advertising? It could be pro- 
duced at a fraction of the cost, aside 
from the purely mechanical cost, of a 
newspaper which, however unsatis- 
factory its news coverage may be, 
must maintain a staff for getting and 
handling the news. Give me a bright 
young girl and I'll agree to get out in 
a half day enough features, well 
edited and snappily headed, to wind 
around all the ads they can cram in- 
to a 64-page paper. 

Such a paper could be furnished to 
the readers for a very small sum, 
leaving the work of printing the news 
to a newspaper which could be edited 
by a staff and organization freed of 
the confusion and uncertainty as to 
space which so handicaps an editor. 
To make a satisfactory newspaper 
ranging in size from 18 pages on Sat- 
urday to 52 or 64 on other days of the 
week requires not human but super- 
human ability and foresight. 

Eight pages would be sufficient to 
carry all the news the average city 
would require. And with the ad- 
vantage of a definite and set amount 
of space to fill each day, the me- 


(Continued on page 14) 






































First of His Kind 


George Wilkins Kendall, an American, Became a War Correspondent 85 Years Ago 


N the memorial to Sir Wil- 
liam Howard Russell in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral 

in London appears this inscription: 
“The First and Greatest of War Cor- 
respondents.” 

Like many other inscriptions in 
equally holy places, it is inaccurate 
historically, despite its almost uni- 
versal acceptance by historians of 
journalistic enterprise. Though the 
courageous Englishman has_ valid 
claim to being the greatest of modern 
war correspondents, he was not the 
first of his profession. 

The first war correspondent in the 
accepted sense of the phrase was 
George Wilkins Kendall, an Ameri- 
can. His history is little known to 
the present generation of newspaper 
men. He was born in New Hamp- 
shire, attained fame as a New Orleans 
publisher and passed his last years 
on a Texas ranch in a county which 
now bears his name. 

Kendall chronicled the events of 
the war of the United States with 
Mexico in 1846, fully eight years be- 
fore Russell won fame as the corre- 
spondent for the Times in the Crimea. 
Except for a brief cable on the fall 
of Sebastopol, Russell sent his dis- 
patches by the leisurely mails. Ken- 
dall, however, rushed his stories from 
the interior of Mexico to New Or- 
leans and New York by the fastest 
horses, special boats and all of the 
wires that existed in the United 
States at the time. As has been men- 
tioned, he operated eight years before 
Russell. 

Samuel Morse perfected the tele- 
graph only a year and a half before 
Kendall went to Mexico with the 
first United States troops. When the 
commands of Gen. Zachary Taylor 
and Gen. Mariano Arista began the 
war with a clash at the Rio Grande, 
less than 1,200 miles of telegraph lines 
were in operation in the United 
States. These were almost entirely 
from Washington to the north and 
east. 

Kendall was interested primarily in 
getting his dispatches to the New Or- 
leans Picayune, of which he was a 
cofounder. He also had to see that 
they reached the New York Herald, 
an allied paper, in record time. 
Achieving the latter was a race to 
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the “end of the wire,” the goal of 
every correspondent since. For Ken- 
dall this was Washington. Tireless 
messengers raced his dispatches up 
the Mississippi and across the Al- 
leghany Mountains to the capital. 
There they were telegraphed to New 
York and Boston. 


HEN the Mexican War began, 

Kendall already had 37 years 
of unusual experience behind him. 
He was born at Mt. Vernon, N. H., in 
1809. He learned the printing busi- 
ness at Burlington, Vt., and then 
moved to Washington where he 
worked on both the National Intel- 
ligencer and the National Telegraph. 
He then turned to New York and 
worked on Horace Greeley’s New 
York Tribune until the epidemic of 
cholera in 1832. 

Kendall departed for the South. 
He went first to Mobile, where he 
worked for a year on the Register, 
and then went to New Orleans. In 
1837, with Francis Lumsden, he 
founded the Picayune, so called be- 
cause it sold for a picayune, the 
smallest coin in circulation in New 
Orleans at the time. The little paper 





Over the Border 


OM MAHONEY, who re- 
T lates some of the experi- 
ences of George Wilkins 
Kendall, first of the war cor- 
respondents, in the accom- 
panying article, has acted as 
a war correspondent himself. 
After he was. graduated 
from the University of Mis- 
souri in 1927, Mr. Mahoney 
joined the staff of the El 
Paso Post. Six months later 
he was made city editor. In 
1929, he accompanied the 
rebel army of Gen. Jose 
Gonzalo Escobar in Mexico 
as correspondent for his pa- 
per and the Newspaper En- 
terprise Association. 

He related some of his ad- 
ventures below the Rio 
Grande in an article in The 
_— for May, 1930, entitled 
“Reporters to the Rebels.” 

Future articles by Mr. Ma- 
honey will relate experiences 
of other war correspondents. 











was a success almost from the start 
and by 1841 its position was so secure 
that Kendall had the time and means 
to join a daring expedition of Texans 
going to New Mexico, then a Mexi- 
can province. 

This expedition was the personal 
idea of Gen. Mirabeau B. Lamar, then 
president of the Republic of Texas 
Outwardly, it was a goodwill trade 
excursion designed to promote com- 
merce between Santa Fe and Texas. 
Secretly it was to sound out the in- 
habitants of the badly governed prov- 
ince on the idea of revolting from 
Mexico and joining the Republic of 
Texas. 

The force numbered 320, but they 
took insufficient provisions and un- 
derestimated the distance. When they 
separated into detachments to seek 
food, soldiers of Armijo, the Mexican 
governor, captured all and took them 
to Santa Fe as prisoners. Kendall 
had a passport signed by the Mex- 
ican consul at New Orleans but it did 
not help him. 

Two hundred, including Kendall, 
were tied together with lariats and 
marched 1,500 terrible miles overland 
to Mexico City. Some faltered cross- 
ing the burning Chihuahua desert 
and were shot in the back by their 
merciless guards. The ears of some 
of the prisoners were cut off. In 
Mexico City, the survivors were con- 
fined in the palace of San Cristobal 
and released later by the intercession 
of foreign powers. Freedom did not 
come until Kendall had contracted 
smallpox, however, and had been re- 
moved to San Lazaro for confinement 
with lepers. 

HEN Kendall made his way 

back to New Orleans by way of 
Vera Cruz, he found himself a na- 
tional figure. He wrote an account 
of his experiences and published them 
serially in the Picayune during 1842. 
Captain Frederick Marryat, the Eng- 
lish writer, based his novel, “Mon- 
sieur Violet,’ the following year on 
Kendall’s bitter experience. 

Kendall went to the Rio Grande 
with the first troops when war began 
with Mexico in 1846. After arranging 
for the transportation of his dis- 
patches to New Orleans from Port 
Isabel, where Gen. Taylor made his 
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base, the correspondent attached 
himself to Ben McCulloch’s rangers, a 
unit of daring Texas horsemen. He 
witnessed the battles of Resca de la 
Palma and Palo Alto, sending cou- 
riers through the chaparral to Port 
Isabel with stirring accounts of the 
clashes. He continued with the army 
to Camargo, Monterrey and Saltillo. 

At Monterrey, Kendall waded the 
swift Santa Catarina in the night 
with Gen. W. J. Worth during a pour- 
ing rain to flank a key position guard- 
ing the beautiful city. A little later, 
a small body of troops with whom 
Kendall was riding encountered a de- 
tachment of Mexican cavalry. With 
perhaps the memory of his days in 
Mexico City dungeons in his mind 
Kendall plunged into the fight with 
his companions. He emerged with 
the flag of the enemy! This banner 
was taken to New Orleans and was 
displayed frequently by the Picayune 
at fairs and other times. Few cor- 
respondents can claim exploits like 
this. 

When it became apparent that the 
war could be ended only by a cam- 
paign from Vera Cruz to Mexico 
City, Kendall speedily transferred his 
presence from the camp of Gen. 
Taylor to that of Gen. Winfield Scott. 
He landed at Vera Cruz with Worth’s 
troops and wrote a dispatch before 
the guns of San Juan de Ulloa had 
been silenced. Though for a time in- 
capacitated by fever, Kendall con- 
tinued through the high, wild coun- 
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try with the army and organized an 
ever lengthening pony-express serv- 
ice to take his stories to Vera Cruz. 


ENDALL had great natural dis- 
advantages to overcome. He al- 
so had a number of circumstances in 
his favor. He was his own boss. If he 
wanted to buy a horse, charter a ship 
or bribe a peon, he did it without hav- 
ing to present an expense account to a 
“downholding” home office. He was 
with an ever victorious army and 
there was no thought of censorship. 
In fact Gen. Worth made Kendall a 
member of his staff for practical pur- 
poses and praised the correspondent 
a number of times in military reports. 
Great efforts were made at New 
Orleans to expedite the handling of 
Kendall’s dispatches to the Picayune. 
Kendall was not the only correspond- 
ent with Scott’s army. The Delta, the 
Picayune’s great rival, had James L. 
Freaner in the field. Next to Ken- 
dall, Freaner was the best corre- 
spondent with the army. In an effort 
to be first on the New Orleans streets 
with the latest news from Mexico 
both the Picayune and the Delta 
chartered fast steamers to meet all 
incoming boats. Toward the last, 
complete typesetting equipment was 
installed on these and by the time 
the ship returned to New Orleans the 
dispatches were in type and a news- 
paper was a matter only of seconds. 
Kendall toiled with Scott’s army 
through the summer of 1847 along 
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the route which Cortez had taken 300 
years earlier. Battles were fought at 
Cerro Gordo, Jalapa, Puebla and 
Churubusco. The army included Rob- 
ert E. Lee, Franklin Pierce, G. P. 
Beauregard, U. S. Grant, George E. 
Pickett, Rafael Semmes and many 
others who were to find high places 
later, perhaps because Kendall was 
present to record their courageous 
exploits for the people back home. 

Though in the thick of nearly every 
fight, Kendall remained unscathed 
until the very last. On September 13, 
1847, the last day of fighting, he ac- 
companied his friend, Gen. Worth, in 
the storming of bitterly defended 
Chapultepec Castle at Mexico City 
and received a bullet in the knee. 

“The Stars and Stripes fly over the 
palaces of Montezuma,” he wrote ly- 
ing on a cot that night after the knee 
had been bandaged. At midnight a 
courier started for Vera Cruz with 
the hoofs of his horse striking sparks 
from the stony path at every stride. 
Boats and other riders were ready 
and Kendall’s. dispatch reached 
Washington 24 hours ahead of the of- 
ficial government advices! 

Few correspondents achieve such 
triumphs. It is regrettable that the 
United States has no St. Paul’s to 
enshrine Kendall’s ashes, his honors 
and his captured banner. Probably 
no other man in the history of news- 
papering so thoroughly utilized all of 
the facilities for communication and 
transportation at his disposal. 











Sigma Delta Chi to Meet November 16-18 


XPERTS in every field of journal- 
ism, from country weeklies to 
metropolitan newspapers, from tech- 
nical publications to national maga- 
zines, will discuss their editorial 
problems at the seventeenth conven- 
tion of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, to be held in 
Minneapolis, November 16, 17, 18. 
The convention program this year 
will be of especial interest to the 
6,000 alumni in active newspaper and 
publication work. One day only will 
be devoted to fraternity legislation, 
and two days to a professional pro- 
gram. The program will include: 
George Adams, editor, The Minne- 
apolis Star, who will speak on “Wages 
or Salaries?”; H. D. Paulson, editor 
of the Fargo, N. Dak., Forum, “News- 
papering in the Northwest”; John 
Stempel, New York Sun, “The Big 
City Copy Desk”; F. W. Beckman, 


managing editor, Farmers Wife, 
“Your Chances in Technical Journal- 
ism”; Herman Roe, field secretary, 
National Editorial Association, “Shop- 
ping for a Country Weekly”; H. Z. 
Mitchell, the Bemidji, Minn., Sentinel, 
“Problems of the Small City Editor”; 
Prof. Ross A. Gortner, University of 
Minnesota, “Science Headlines of the 
Next Five Years”; and Prof. Grayson 
Kirk, University of Wisconsin, “Po- 
litical Headlines of the Next Five 
Years.” 

Headquarters for the convention 
will be in the Union Building on the 
University of Minnesota campus. On 
the convention committee are F. W. 
Beckman, chairman; Prof. Ralph D. 
Casey, head of the department of 
journalism at Minnesota, and president 
of the National Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism; Mar- 
tin C. Powers, president of the Min- 





nesota chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
the entertaining chapter; and Min- 
neapolis newspaper and magazine 
men. 

The entertainment program will in- 
clude a luncheon given by Carl H. 
Jones, publisher of the Minneapolis 
Journal, a sightseeing ride through 
the Twin Cities, a dance, and a ban- 
quet. At Tue Quiiu’s press time, the 
banquet program was not fully ar- 
ranged. 

During the business sessions, the 
fraternity will discuss means of co- 
operating with existing research 
agencies in journalism, and will hear 
the results of a survey among news- 
paper and magazine men on journal- 
ism-school curricula. The survey 


was conducted by the Lee Memorial 
School of Journalism, Washington 
and Lee University, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. William L. Mapel. 























In Wrong in Germany 


Free Lancing Abroad Is a Difficult Assignment—But Great Fun at That 


REE-LANCING in Europe, even 

for an experienced journalist 

who knows continental life and 
habits, is a difficult assignment. For 
an unknown reporter, ignorant of his 
new field, with no established con- 
nections and only a meager capital, 
free-lancing abroad is more than dif- 
ficult—but great fun. 

This I learned on a recent free- 
lancing venture of my own. In 10 
months abroad I met some of the 
problems facing foreign correspond- 
ents and had an opportunity to com- 
pare them with those faced by re- 
porters in this country. 

One of my first lessons dealt with 
the attitude of officialdom on a con- 
tinent where aristocracy has not yet 
been choked out as compared to this 
country where authority has been be- 
stowed by the masses instead of by 
the ruler. A uniform, in Europe, is 
a uniform. And as such it demands 
respect. 

Having been on the staff of a mid- 
dle western paper for some time, my 
humility before recognized authority 
had disappeared. In the cloistered 
seclusion of his own community, the 
reporter takes for granted that invis- 
ible but none the less potent influ- 
ence which allows him to pierce the 
aloofness commonly associated with 
brass buttons and badges. But just 
let this reporter wander afield. He 
soon perceives the total lack of that 
special consideration at the hands of 
uniformed authority which he once 
accepted as his due. 

The ordinary European takes his 
uniform seriously. You must do the 
same if you are going to get along 
with him. And regulations are regu- 
lations. No burst of eloquent logic, 
no subtle flattery, no disarming gay- 
ety or sudden goodfellowship will 
persuade him to make an exception. 
Once he has said “No,” further argu- 
ment may lead to trouble. 

I may sound a bit vindictive, as if 
nursing a grudge. To be truthful, I 
am. This attitude once cost me a lot 
of trouble as well as two expensive 
phone calls to Berlin from a moun- 
tain top in southern Germany. I 
never have forgiven entirely the 
official who was responsible. 

It was at the scene of the inter- 
national soaring competition held an- 
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nually in Germany. The opening day 
of the meet a telegram arrived from 
the Associated Press office in Berlin, 
asking me to wire a daily paragraph 
for the two weeks of its duration. In 
Germany, the telegraph and _ tele- 
phone service is operated by the state 
in connection with the post office, and 
the man in charge of the local office 
wore a uniform to distinguish him 
from common mortals. 


ATE that afternoon, full of op- 

timism, I entered the office, I ex- 
plained in my best German that I was 
a bona fide correspondent and that I 
would be sending a daily press tele- 
gram to Berlin, collect, for the next 
two weeks. Herr Official was of an- 
other mind. 

In the first place, he informed me, 
sending messages collect just was not 
done. I would have to pay for the 
telegrams and then collect from the 
A. P. But this could be arranged so 
I turned over my message. The cost 
would be 20 marks, he informed me. 
Thinking this exorbitant, I expostu- 
lated. Thereupon it was explained 
that press rates were only half this 
price but I must produce a govern- 
ment “ausschweis” with my picture 
on it proving me to be a genuine 
journalist. I had none and the A. P. 





Here and There 


IMON CASADY does 

not pose as an expert on 

free-lance problems. His 
experiences abroad are re- 
lated simply as some of the 
adventures that befell one 
young reporter who set out 
with his tynewriter to see 
what cou'd be seen. 

After leaving the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, he be- 
came a reporter on the Nor- 
man, Okla., Transcript and 
later held a_ similar post 
with the Oklahoma City 
Times. Then came the jaunt 
abroad, from which he re- 
turned as a deck hand from 
a Mediterranean port. 

He is associated at pres- 
ent with the publicity de- 
partment of the Braniff Air- 
ways, Inc., of Oklahoma 
City. 











had said nothing about such a per- 
mit. In vain I pleaded that I was not 
trying to cheat the state of its right- 
ful revenue, pointing out the obvious 
fact that a message to the Associated 
Press must be a press message. It 
was no use. I asked several German 
journalists present to explain the sit- 
vation, to loan me their cards or to 
send my message and let me pay 
them. They merely shrugged in that 
unanswerable Teutonic way. To have 
sent all the messages at full rates 
was out of the question. In despera- 
tion, I called Berlin on the ’phone. 

“Just tell the operator to get in 
touch with his head office,” I was told, 
“and they will explain that you are 
to have press rates.” I thought this 
settled it. But the operator had other 
ideas. He was not going to send tele- 
grams to find out if I was entitled to 
half rates. That was my affair. And 
it was getting close to the deadline. 
So in desperation I called Berlin again 
and phoned in the story, explaining 
that it would be necessary to have 
some sort of official notice sent to me 
from the head office to avoid paying 
full rates. That these rates were 
worth avoiding was shown by the 
fact that telephoning the story proved 
less expensive than wiring it would 
have been. As I left the office the 
operator assured me that although he 
could no nothing until I obtained an 
ausschweis, this would be a matter of 
only three or four days. Three or 
days meant nothing to him. 

The following day when I showed 
up at the telegraph office he seemed 
to have forgotten entirely his scruples 
of the day before. He accepted my 
story at press rates, explaining that 
satisfactory identification had come 
through. Relief at the news made me 
forget the two unnecessary phone 
calls or to question the possible mo- 
tives behind the unaccommodating 
spirit of the previous day. 


N this same assignment I came 
very close to seeing the inside 
of a German jail just because a digni- 
fied member of the air police took ex- 
ception to behavior that was not in- 
tended to offend but which did smack 
of impertinence if one was not in ac- 
cord with reporter-cop relations gen- 
erally existing in this country. 
A soaring pilot had just landed 
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after completing a 28-mile circuit 
flight, tying the world record for the 
event. His machine was of a new 
and unique design and a number of 
us immediately rushed to it to in- 
spect it and congratulate the pilot. 
After leaving the plane I met another 
American journalist who was going 
down to look over the machine and 
suggested that I accompany him. As 
we returned, an officer guarding the 
machine accosted us and refused to 
let us approach. 

Having been allowed to circulate 
freely up to this time we thought a 
word of explanation would clear our 
path. We assured the officer that 
what he thought evil design was 
merely innocent curiosity. But the 
officer was not inclined to be gracious. 
We were just two noisy Americans 
without the proper respect for au- 
thority. We could not pass. 

Seeing that appeals to reason could 
not move the guard, we began to 
jolly him, inconsiderate of his dignity 
perhaps, but not maliciously. The 
guard failed to appreciate the humor 
of the situation, however. We con- 
tinued to expound increasingly ab- 
surd reasons why we should be al- 
lowed to pass and finally I wound up 
by offering one mark, cash on the 
spot, for permission to inspect the 
machine. Here I must explain that 
this apparent attempt at bribery was 
meant purely in a spirit of fun. To 
begin with I did not have a mark 
with me. Also I never figured for a 
moment that the policeman was cor- 
ruptible and even had my motives 
been base I would have offered a 
more attractive sum. Of course the 
inference that his price was so low 
may have been a factor in his indig- 
nation. Furthermore I had already 
seen the machine and was only re- 
turning at the request of my friend. 
But whatever the causes and in spite 
of the utter insincerity of my offer, 
the officer flew into a convincing rage 
and ordered us off the field in tones 
that brooked no further bantering. 
Startled at what I had stirred up, we 
retired. And promptly forgot the in- 
cident. But the officer did not. 

The next morning, when I stepped 
into the area reserved for the take-off 
of planes, someone seized me firmly by 
the collar. Before I could realize 
who it was I had been escorted 
roughly to the ropes and told not to 
encroach on official ground hence- 
forth. The whole manner of the man 
carried conviction. It was evident 
that he had been grossly insulted. 

Somewhat worried, I logked up the 
director of the meet and told him the 
story. I analyzed my motives, ex- 
plained my conception of police 
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psychology and pointed to my previ- 
ous record of good behavior. Was 
there any way to win forgiveness, I 
asked? Fortunately the director had 
been to America and understood us. 
He also had heard the officer’s story. 
An apology, he said, was in order. 
We returned to the startplatz and I 
made my apology. The officer took it 
very coldly. When I had finished he 
told me that he had considered 
throwing me in jail for my conduct 
but because of my evident remorse 
and youth he would forget the matter. 


LTHOUGH I bear no more than 
average resemblance to the ha- 
bitual criminal types, German police 
seemed always to regard me with ex- 
treme suspicion. The following inci- 
dent bears me out. 

I had lost a key ring and small gold 
watch chain. The chain was of no 
value and I rarely carried it but the 
keys fitted my trunk. I asked at the 
office of the flying school if a ring 
with two keys had been turned in. 
Yes, the clerk said, it had. 
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“Could I see them please?” I ask- 
ed. At that moment two policemen 
stepped into the room and, soon com- 
prehending the situation, watched 
and listened with interest. The clerk 
brought the keys out. They were 
mine. 

“Wasn't there a chain attached?” I 
asked. 

“What kind of a chain?” the clerk 
wanted to know. The police were 
smiling. I described the chain vague- 
ly, wondering if there was some joke. 
The clerk disappeared and returned 
in a few moments with a chain. 

“Is this your chain?” he asked. A 
sly smile on his face made me wary. 
Many gold watch chains, I thought, 
are similar. I had never examined 
the details of mine closely. Perhaps 
this was not my chain. Perhaps the 
clerk was trying to trick me. It 
looked like I thought my chain should 
but I was afraid to say so. 

“Well, to be frank, I am not sure,” 
I said, “but if this chain was on the 
key ring, it must pe mine.” This 
brought lurking suspicions out into 
the open. “He doesn’t recognize his 
own watch chain,” remarked one of- 
ficer significantly. 

“What do those keys unlock?” ask- 
ed the other. 

“My trunk,” I replied. They whis- 
pered for a moment. 

“Bring the trunk here. We will see 
about those keys,” they ordered. 

I protested that the trunk was 
heavy and some distance from the of- 
fice. Also, I insisted, I knew my own 
keys. All right, the officers would 
condescend to accompany me to the 
trunk and see if the keys fitted. They 
took the chain along because by this 
time they were so certain the keys 
were not mine that they were willing 
to admit the chain and keys went to- 
gether. In single file we trooped to 
my room in a nearby barracks. I led 
the procession, behind came the of- 
ficers, spiked helmets shining, shoul- 
der cloaks swinging, mustaches curl- 
ing menacingly. 

Of course the keys were mine. 
With calm assurance I threw back 
the lid of the trunk. The policemen 
admitted that appearances were in 
my favor. One of them tried the lock 
himself just to be sure I had nothing 
up my sleeve, then reluctantly gave 
up the chain and keys. He advised 
me to take better care of them in the 
future. 

Perhaps the police cooperate more 
easily with the journalists of their 
own nationality. If not, I feel sorry 
for German news gatherers. How 
much more pleasant is the easy 
camaraderie between police and re- 
porters in the United States. 
































Persia's Newspapers 


Today 


Advertising Revenue Enables Editors 
to Abandon Blackmail and Subsidies 


OURNALISM in Persia has made 

outstanding progress toward the 

higher levels of the profession in 
the past five years, during which it 
has been my privilege to be a close 
observer of the Persian press. 

Most conspicuous is the increase in 
the page size and the number of pages 
of almost all the daily papers. The 
reason for this is self-evident when 
one compares the scanty advertising 
of five years ago with the large num- 
ber of column inches of both foreign 
and local advertising today. Persia 
has become “advertising-conscious.” 

More significant, however, as far as 
journalism is concerned, is the ab- 
sence of direct censorship by the gov- 
ernment and the increase in the 
length of life of the papers. 

Before looking more closely at 
either of these features of the Persian 
press, however, it might be well to 
get a background. 

It must be remembered that Persia 
is a nation with a population of 
10,000,000 people scattered over an 
area almost as large as that part of 
the United States east of the Missis- 
sippi River. Of this total population, 
a generous estimate would be that 10 
per cent can read and write. A quar- 
ter of the total population consists of 
nomadic tribesmen who follow their 
flocks over the craggy ranges in 
search of the grass and water which 
is so scanty in this huge semidesert 
area. Half of the population live in 
small villages and engage in agricul- 
ture of the crudest sort. The remain- 
ing quarter reside in the few large 
cities, and it is among them almost 
entirely that the literate class and 
hence the newspaper-reading public 
is found. 


EHERAN, the capital city, at pres- 

ent boasts seven daily papers; 
while Tabriz, Isfahan, Hamadan, 
Kazvin, Rest, and Meshed all have 
papers issued several times a week. 
Of the seven Teheran dailies, all but 
one are morning papers with the 
Iran, the Chafagh Sorgh, the Setereh 
Djahan, and the Ettelaat leading the 
field so far as circulation and influ- 
ence are concerned. 


By HERRICK B. YOUNG 


Circulation figures are kept closely 
guarded but a generous estimate of 
the daily circulation of the largest of 
these would be 4,000. To be sure 
many of these are complimentary 
copies, sent to friends of the editor, to 
schools, and in the case of Setereh 
Djahan to all women teachers. This 
last is an effort on the part of the edi- 
tor to attract women readers. 

Until recently, the real source of a 
newspaper’s income lay in blackmail. 
As a result, the life of a paper was 
very short. A classic example of a 
few years ago was the case of an edi- 
tor who published something against 
one of the government officials who 
had refused to pay the usual subsidy. 
The censor swooped down for re- 
venge, only to find the office and 
printing shop standing empty. The 
next day the paper came out as usual 
with the trifling difference of the 
editor having changed the name from 
Star of the North to Star of the East 
and having relocated his office and 
cases of type. Thus the police were 
thwarted. 

American automobile interests have 
done much to change all this. With 
the flooding of the Persian market 
with American cars and accessories, 
advertising campaigns began. The 
editors gradually came to realize that 
the agents really intended to pay for 
the advertisements and began to see 





Years of Change 


IX years ago, when Herrick B. 

Young first went to Teheran, 

the capital city of Persia, he 
gave readers of The Quill his first 
impressions of the journalism he 
found there. Now he relates some- 
thing of the changes that have 
marked the press during his resi- 
dence in Persia. 

Mr. Young is librarian and pro- 
fessor of English at the American 
College of Teheran. He teaches 
one course in journalism at the 
college. He also acts as corre- 
spondent for the United Press— 
thus managing to keep his time 
rather well occupied. 

His article is one of a series that 
The Quill has presented on jour- 
nalism in other lands. 


the possibilities of a steady income 
without the attendant dangers of the 
previous policy. The papers had to 
be enlarged to make space for the 
advertisements for cars, tires, tooth- 
paste, drugs, mechanical appliances, 
etc., from abroad. Young men have 
begun to think of journalism as a 
profession. Persians abroad have sent 
back from Europe and America the 
papers which they found there. 

The result is that all the leading 
Teheran papers now are receiving 
telegraph news from Moscow, Berlin, 
Paris, and London. Several have ex- 
perimented with the possibility of 
using mats from abroad. The Iran 
even went so far last year as to cover 
the top of the front page with pic- 
tures in different positions of the 
dangling corpse of a murderer, exe- 
cuted only four days before. This 
met with such enthusiasm that a few 
weeks later there appeared the pic- 
ture of the head of the victim of an 
axe murder—showing the axe jaun- 
tily wedged in the head. 


NTIL a year ago, a censor from 

the police department read every 
line of every paper before it was 
published. Anything critical of any 
phase of the government, anything 
advocating freedom of women, any- 
thing slighting about the Moslem 
religion, any propaganda for any 
foreign government or any foreign 
enterprise was eliminated. A year 
ago, the editors were called in and 
told that if they would promise to 
publish nothing in any way against 
the Shah or the existing government 
they might thereafter be freed from 
the daily reading by the censor. 

The papers have been.much more 
spicy reading since then. Several 
editors have incurred official 
pleasure, one by publishing a head- 
line “HAS THE SHAH REALLY 
GONE TO THE TURKOMAN 
HORSE RACES” and hinting in his 
lead that the proximity of the Turko- 
man races to the Russian border 
looked a trifle suspicious. His paper 
was immediately squelched, he was 
exiled, and all copies of the final is- 
sue were rounded up by detectives. 


dis- 


(Continued on page 15) 





This Country Weekly Myth 


"VE left the country weekly. 
I believed Sherwood Anderson 
and the weekly-journalism utopia 
“myth” for years. I wanted to run a 
little country weekly, where one was 
his own boss, where he was inde- 
pendent, where he could be an edi- 
torial crusader in his field, where he 
could be a man of influence in local 
affairs. 

Then I tried it. I wanted to see if 
this ideal situation that all my news- 
paper friends and aspiring journalism 
students yearned for existed. I 
thought that getting out on my own 
would make me like the business and 
mechanical features of which I knew 
so little. I was going to show my 
friends just how to do it. 

After my fling at the country- 
weekly business, I am convinced that 
the holding-up of this field as one for 
newspaper people who are concerned 
chiefly with writing and to young 
students in college who desire to be 
journalists is wrong. I feel like point- 
ing out a few of the things about the 
country weekly that aren’t so allur- 
ing, but which are very real, very 
necessary and which do not at all 
come under the head of journalism, 
the profession. They are the things 
which are likely to turn the dream of 
the would-be rural editor into a near- 
nightmare. They are the things that 
made mine one. 

What is said here is in no measure 
anything against those hundreds of 
fine fellows who are running the 
smaller country weeklies. It does 
not apply to the majority of good- 
sized-county-seat editors. But most 
of the good county-seat newspaper 
propositions are gone. The places 
where all a man has to do is tend to 
the editorial work are few. The big 
field to which the majority of coun- 
try-weekly aspirants must go is the 
small town with from 600 to 1,200 
people. This is the field of which I 
write. 

This is not a condemnation of coun- 
try weeklies. It is a condemnation of 
the prevalent idea that the small 
weeklies are the dream-come-true of 
newspaper people. There is nothing 
wrong with the country weekly field. 
There is something wrong with this 
myth about it. This is not advice 
against going into the weekly field. 
It is advice to have your eyes open, to 
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Disillusionment 


IKE many another young 
newspaper man, Lyle 
| Webster felt that the 
country weekly field would 
be the ideal one in which to 
locate. He tried it and found 
it not to his liking. He tells 
why in the accompanying ar- 
ticle which shou!d be read 
by everyone considering the 
small-paper fie!d. 
Lyle Webster was born on 
a North Dakota farm. He 
was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota in 
1926, having taken the jour- 
nalism course. From 1926 to 
1930, excepting a year at the | 
Pulitzer School of Journal- 
ism at Columbia University, 
he acted as assistant editor 
of the Ward County Inde- 
pendent at Minot, N. D. 
He became managing edi- 
tor of the Walhalla Moun- 
taineer, Walhalla, N. D., in 
1930 and served in that ca- 
pacity until he became an 
agricultural writer with the 
| United States Department of 
Agriculture at Washington 
last May. 

















realize what rural journalism really 
includes. 


N the first place, the experience of 

most people who so earnestly yearn 
for the country-weekly editorships 
is in the editorial or reportorial end 
of newspapers, or else in the journal- 
ism classroom. They have been re- 
porters and the thrill of writing has 
worn off. They have girls they want 
to marry. They want to settle down. 
They have heard about the country 
weekly. Their knowledge of busi- 
ness in most cases is confined to keep- 
ing their check stubs straight and the 
vague impression that there are more 
pages in the paper when business is 
good. They realize, somewhat ap- 
prehensively, that if they go into the 
weekly field they'll have to know 
something about business. They are 
confident they can learn it. They 
can—if they like it. 

If these seekers after rural inde- 
pendence are not daily newspaper 
workers they are college boys and 
girls subjected to courses in report- 
ing and editing, editorial writing, 
feature writing and the like. Egged 


on by stories of small-town publish- 
ing successes, perhaps having seen 
the editor of their home town riding 
in a better car than their farmer 
fathers could afford, they are all 
ready to conquer the country field. 
They realize, of course, that they are 
“a little weak in the business end 
yet,” but that does not deter their 
ambition. They are journalists pri- 
marily and the other little details will 
take care of themselves. 

And that’s the catch. For people 
whose chief interests, abilities, ex- 
perience and ambitions lie along 
writing lines, these “little details” will 
prove either maddeningly irksome, 
if mastered, or else too much for the 
business fledgling. 

I am convinced that the country 
weekly is a business, primarily, and 
that editing it is a profession only in 
part. Almost anyone with a “nose 
for news” can scout around the or- 
dinary small town and get all the 
news occurring. He can “smell out” 
enough local feature stories to enliven 
the sheet. He knows that if someone 
steals the preacher’s heavy under- 
wear off the clothesline, it is a good 
story. Most newspaper people will 
like this phase. Writing editorials of 
a local nature (but never treading on 
anyone’s toes—that would be bad for 
business) is easy enough. Swapping 
yarns with the farmer who comes in 
to tell you about his new method of 
killing wild oats is no difficult trick. 
All of these things come easily and 
naturally to the ordinary newspaper 
worker. They are the things Sher- 
wood Anderson holds up to the pros- 
pective country editor as enticing, as 
enjoyable, as satisfying. But Mr. An- 
derson fails to say very much about 
some of the other strange phases of 
the business. Mr. Anderson men- 
tions a son who does much of the de- 
tail work on his papers. That may 
explain his love for the field. Any- 
way, there are not enough Sherwood 
Andersons to go around. 


F you decide to become a rural edi- 
tor, in the small field which is the 
chief one open to the majority, here 
are some of the things you must do: 
You must get advertising. If you 
want to run a newspaper successfully, 
you must have advertising patronage. 
That means you must be able to write 
copy for an ad for almost any prod- 
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uct. It means you must go up and 
down the streets every week and 
convince skeptics, in many cases, of 
the value of advertising. This sales- 
manship is slightly beyond the scope 
of the profession of journalism. If 
your natural bent is toward writing, 
you will likely find the soliciting of 
advertising a chore. 

To successfully run a typical week- 
ly newspaper you must do job print- 
ing in connection. You must know 
how much to charge for 500 letter- 
heads, for 100 tickets for the church 
bazaar, for 200 dodgers for the dance 
a week from Friday. You must not 
only know how much to charge, but 
you must, if you are to make a suc- 
cess of your weekly newspaper, go 
after all the job printing in sight. 
You must train yourself to notice 
every possibility for getting business. 
If you sit down in the restaurant and 
the waiter hands you a menu, your 
reaction should not be to what is on 
the bill of fare, but one of wondering 
where that menu was printed, how 
much it cost and what the chances are 
of getting it for your business. Or, if 
you have the customer’s business, you 
must make a mental note to check up 
and see if some more are not needed. 

If you like this, all right. If your 
ambitions and training and inclina- 
tions are toward the literary or news- 
paper world, you will not particularly 
enjoy the job-printing department. 

You must keep books. Although 
there are a number of good, simple ac- 
counting systems, the job of keeping 
books is always 
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Pictured and Sought, This Writer Discovered 


particularly enthused over account- 


ing and trying to make the books 
balance. 

You must collect. If you have a 
country weekly, you must keep the 
money coming in. At least, if you 
want to succeed, you must. Prob- 
ably no one cares to collect bills. But 
you must do it. 

You must have country corre- 
spondence. The use of local news 
from the hamlets of your territory is 
practically a necessity. This means 
you must read from 15 to 30 letters 
each week, nearly always in long- 
hand, often poorly written. You 
must wade through this stuff, dotting 
i’s, crossing t’s and otherwise making 
it into as intelligible English as pos- 
sible. This is a chore, a time-taker, 
and a bore. But you must do it. 

You must read proof. After your 
literary efforts are set in type, you 
must read the proof of them. Most 
journalists are familiar enough with 
this to understand my reaction with- 
out further explanation. 

You must learn to be a printer. 
Unless you are a real “hifalutin” edi- 
tor, you must learn to do a little me- 
chanical work. You must be able to 
“make up” pages, be able to pick up 
an ad in type without dropping type 
all over the place. You must be able 
to set up a headline, to get the stories 
in place and make them all fit. You 
must be able to feed the press, run 
the mailing machine, carry the news- 
papers to the post office. 
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HESE are some of the things that 

you must necessarily do if you are 
to successfully run a weekly news- 
paper. Anyone of them would not 
be so bad. But they all have to be 
done. The things you must do in a 
business and a mechanical way ab- 
sorb the majority of your time, energy 
and thought. Your editorial work 
takes only a minor share of your time. 
Thus your natural interests are in 
play for only a small part of the time 
and the majority is taken up doing 
tasks which are irksome, uninterest- 
ing, uneducational and deadening to 
any writing ability. 

Another illusion in connection with 
the country-weekly myth is that it 
offers a field for editorial freedom, a 
place where business doesn’t domi- 
nate. No field is dominated as much 
by business as the small country 
weekly. 

Dependent upon the advertising of 
every merchant and his job printing, 
the editor has to climb right up on the 
fence, straddle it, and stay there with 
his legs dangling. He can blast away 
at the national and state government 
but he knows better than to say any- 
thing about the city council. He may 
cry for a reduction in taxes for the 
farmer, but he wouldn’t be so undip- 
lomatic as to say anything about the 
leading merchant in town selling 
cigarets without putting the state tax 
stamps on them. He may think con- 
version of the lodge building into a 
gambling casino every so often rather 
a misuse of that structure, but instead 

he will write a 





with you. If you 
are going to 
make a_ success 
of the country 
weekly, it is es- 
sential that you 
know at all 
times the state 
of your business. 
If you care for 
keeping books, 
all right. How- 
ever, if you are 
the type of per- 
son who has 
worked on news- 
papers or who 
has taken the 
journalism 
course in college, 





Highlights and Sidelights 


HIS is not a condemnation of country weeklies. 
nation of the prevalent idea that the small weeklies are the dream- 
come-true of newspaper people.” 


ca * * 


“There is nothing wrong with the country weekly field. There is 
something wrong with the myth about it. 
gcing into the weekly field. 
realize what rural journalism really includes.” 


* * * 


“T am convinced that the country weekly is a business, primarily, 
and that editing it is a profession only in part.” 


* * * 


“Your editorial work takes only a minor share of your time. Thus 
your natural interests are in play for only a small part of the time the 
and the majority is taken up doing tasks which are irksome, uninter- 
esting, uneducational and deadening to any writing ability.” 


you won't be LS ee) a ee ed 


It is a condem- 


This is not advice against 
It is advice to have your eyes open, to 


commendatory 
editorial on the 
skating rink 
which the or- 
ganization pr o- 
vided for the 
city. He may 
think parochial 
schools inimical 
to democratic 
_ education, but he 
knows any men- 
tion of such 
views would 
make matters 
worse because 
town is al- 
ready split wide 
open on the re- 
ligious question. 
No, the small- 








(Continued on page 15) 
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What Is Ahead? a 


H/** journalism reached the saturation point in these 
days of mergers, consolidations and conditions 
wherein experienced newspaper men as well as recent 
journalism-school graduates can not find jobs? 

Or will the future bring new types of journalism; new 
ideas in the way of magazines and newspapers, house 
organs, trade and technical publications, radio writing 
and allied fields; new community and localized papers 
as compared to the bulky metropolitan papers of today, 
and more openings? 

Each viewpoint has its followers. Some newspaper 
men, who scoff at the idea that their calling is a profes- 
sion, feel that newspapers have reached their zenith. 
Others, who look forward to the future, vision better 
newspapers, better trained personnel, and better paid 
staffs. 

Dean Carl W. Ackerman, of the Columbia School of 
Journalism, is one who visions better things for the 
journalism of the future and those who make it their 
life work. Speaking at the opening of the school this 
fall, he said in part: 

“We are all students of journalism. While some of us 
have had greater experience than others we have a com- 
mon interest in the future of this profession. Journal- 
ism is destined to continue its growth and its progress, 
and there will be opportunities for all of us in so far 
as we have the capacity to carry increasing responsi- 
bilities.” 

Dean Ackerman drew some encouraging comparisons 
to illustrate the growth of journalism in the last 18 years 
and to indicate that further expansion and progress are 
to be expected in the future. 

In 1913, he pointed out, the students of the Columbia 
School of Journalism were curiosities. The first class 
was graduated in that year. Today graduates of the 














school have won their places in the many fields of jour- 
nalism, as well as distinguishing themselves in other 
fields. 

He compared the 889 newspapers and periodicals pub- 
lished in New York in 1913 to the total of 1,207 at pres- 
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ent. In 1913, there were 57 daily newspapers in New 
York City. Today there are 69. In New York state, 
in 1913, there were 1,994 newspapers and periodicals. 
This year there are 2,204. The number of dailies de- 
clined from 207 in 1913 to 192 in 1931, but the total cir- 
culation and volume of advertising and news printed 
in the remaining papers and periodicals, he added, is 
many fold greater today than in 1913. 

Between 1913 and the present, the number of month- 
ly publications in the United States has increased by 995. 
In 1913, he said, the Associated Press served 902 papers 
by direct arrangement and in addition, through allied 
agencies, its news reached other papers throughout the 
globe, totaling approximately 4,000. In 1931, the Asso- 
ciated Press serves 1,343 newspapers by direct arrange- 
ment and in addition, through allied agencies, some 5,000 
newspapers in various parts of the world. 

“The approximate daily volume of wire news in 1913 
was 50,000 words and in 1931 is 200,000 words,” Dean 
Ackerman added. “This is the maximum received by 
any one paper. The total wordage of the news report 
for one normal week averages over 2,590,000, or 357,000 
words a day.” 

In 1913, the United Press was serving 450 newspapers. 
In 1931 the total is in excess of 1,200. In 1913, the total 
unduplicated volume of news in a day’s report was ap- 
proximately 25,000 words. Today it is estimated at 200,- 
000 words. This, Dean Ackerman pointed out, is the 
volume of news actually handled over wires generally 
throughout the United States and does not include state 
news or mail copy. The actual wordage traffic over 
wires through the New York office is estimated at 600,- 
000 words per day. 

In 1913, the Associated Press itself served seven for- 
eign newspapers. In 1931 it is serving 93. In 1913, the 
United Press served only one foreign news agency in 
Japan. Today, 350 newspapers, published in 47 coun- 
tries and territories outside the United States and printed 
in 19 languages, receive the United Press report. 

Dean Ackerman also declared that news dispatches 
and magazine articles are more comprehensive and ac- 
curate today than they were in 1913; that advertisements 
are more reliable; that the progress in the handling of 
religious, scientific and business news especially has been 
marked; that salaries generally are higher and that the 
opportunities are increasing. 





His Tasks Well Done 


NE of the staunchest friends of America’s country 

newspapers, one of their ablest critics, was lost to 
rural journalism with the passing of Ole Buck several 
weeks ago. 

Himself a former editor and publisher, Ole Buck be- 
gan his labors in behalf of country journalism in general 
by becoming secretary and later field manager of the 
Nebraska Press Association. Later he was to become 
secretary of the Newspaper Association Managers, Inc. 

His efforts in behalf of the rural press became even 
more pronounced in July, 1930, when he became editor 
of the United States Publisher, later consolidated with 
the National Printer Journalist. He then became the 
editor of the consolidated magazine. 

There are too few men in the profession who labor for 
its advancement as did Ole Buck. His efforts were not 
in vain, for much of that for which he labored was ac- 
complished or effected. Others must follow his path- 
way, taking up the work of advancement and progress 
toward an ever better journalism. 
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Yarns of the City Room 


From Illinois, Oklahoma, Florida and lowa Come These Journalistic Tales 


NCE upon a time,” relates 
Wayne Rea, managing editor 
of the Urbana (Ill.) Courier, 

“I wrote the story of an attempted 
bank robbery and a massacre inci- 
dent thereto—then waited for two 
days for facts to justify its publication 
in an extra planned-for sale on the 
streets before the smoke of battle had 
cleared away. 

“The bandits came, they saw, but 
they did not even attempt to conquer. 

“My story—my masterpiece—my 
gem—all set up and rearing to go— 
went into the hellbox, all because the 
sheriff lost a previously acquired 
thirst for bandit gore and decided to 
frighten the gang away instead of 
perforating four of its five members. 
The fifth was a ‘stool pigeon’ who had 
tipped off the plan to rob the bank. 
He, of course, was to be allowed to 
escape. 

“I don’t know who did the most 
honest cussin’, myself or the four 
sharpshooters who originally had 
been detailed to pick off the bandits. 
Killing that yarn before it got fur- 
ther than the proof press was the sad- 
dest job of my newspaper career and 
there have been sad ones a plenty. 

“It was one Saturday morning in 
1924 that the sheriff called me aside 
and let me in on an astonishing tip 
that he had just received. 

“Through a ‘stool pigeon’ who was 
working with a mob of bank bandits 
out of Springfield, Ill., he had learn- 
ed that the First National Bank of 
Urbana was to be held up the follow- 
ing Monday noon. He was in pos- 
session of the most minute details of 
the plan. Nothing was lacking, save 
the name of one cr the bandits. It 
was to be one of two men—the ‘stool’ 
was to find ov‘ and inform him later. 
I recall that when I wrote the story 
that evening I left a blank space for 
this name, iritending to insert it at the 
last minute. That was all I lacked. 
Every movement of the bandits had 
been rehearsed and the sheriff and I 
had them timed and diagramed. 

“A former chief of police of a 
nearby city, acting as advance man 
for the bandits, had been in Urbana 
several days previously, ‘getting the 
lay’ of the bank. 

“The robber band was to drive over 
from Springfield, timing its arrival at 
the hank for exactly noon. The 
‘stool pigeon’ driver, after letting 
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them out at the bank corner, was to 
drive slowly northward a distance of 
three blocks, turn around and start 
back leisurely, increasing speed, if 
necessary. 

“After picking up the bandits, he 
was to dash westward to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois campus and there, ac- 
cording to schedule, meet a_ local 
business man who, to most people, 
was beyond suspicion. The bank loot 
and weapons were to be transferred 
to the business man’s old Ford car, 
and he was to proceed innocently 
downtown—the bandits continuing 
empty-handed and unarmed to 
Springfield. 

“The sheriff prepared for the visit 
by organizing a posse of ex-service 
men. Two of them he planned to 
conceal in a back room of the bank, 
with orders to shoot to kill the two 
bandits who had been detailed to do 
the inside work. The command 
‘stick ’em up’ was to be their death 
signal. Two other veterans were to 
be stationed in a window opposite 
the bank. They had orders to pick 
off the two bandits who were to act 
as lookouts. 

“But the sheriff got to thinking and 
the more he thought the less the 
massacre appealed to him. That was 
all right, but he forgot to tell me of 
his change in plans, and I went ahead 
with my own plans for an extra. 

“Just before the zero hour, I sta- 
tioned myself in a safe place where I 
could see without risk of stopping a 
stray bullet. I waited. Then appear- 
ed a sight that knocked all of my 
plans into the proverbial cocked hat. 

“Out of the courthouse marched a 
solemn-looking delegation, each in- 
dividual bristling with guns. All 
around the bank building, and in 
plain sight, the sheriff planted his 
men. 

“From the west came the big blue 
Chrysler car. There was a craning 


of necks from within as it roared past 
the bank, headed north. 

“The posse with the exception of 
the four sharpshooters who had been 
in on the original plan, visibly re- 
lieved, marched back into the court- 
house. 

“Pretty soon the innocent-looking 
business man, plainly puzzled, rattled 
past in his Ford. 

“*Kill bank robbery story—front 
page make-over’ was only part of 
what I said when I got back to the 
office.” 


OWN at Chickasha, Okla., J. Ed- 

win Pool is managing editor of 
the Daily Express. He has _ been 
reading the yarns in THE QuILL with 
a lot of interest, he writes, and de- 
cided to contribute one himself that 
“may make some reporter think a 
little.” Here’s the yarn: 

“The ever present danger of letting 
the ‘foregone conclusion’ complex of 
the average officer get the newspaper 
in bad through the medium of the 
reporter, was brought out several 
years ago on the Daily Express. | 
was not then connected with the pa- 
per but the yarn is history around the 
shop and is hammered into the ear 
of every reporter when he starts work 
here. 

“I won’t reveal the name of the re- 
porter. He’s gone up and the poor 
devil is on a desk job somewhere 
now, still trying to live down the 
yarn. 

“He had the Federal-building beat. 
The deputy United States marshal 
‘allowed’ there was nothing much go- 
ing on. 

“*We did arrest a nigger woman. 
Raided her house, got a pint of liquor, 
threw her in jail, arraigned her be- 
fore the commissioner and she made 
bond for appearance before the Fed- 
eral grand jury at Muskogee,’ said the 
deputy. 

“The reporter wrote something like 
this: 

“*Mary Smith, negress, was arrest- 
ed in a raid by Federal officers at her 
home on South Second Street. A 
pint of liquor was seized. She was 
placed in jail, later arraigned before 
the U. S. Commissioner, where she 
pleaded not guilty. She made bond 
for her appearance before the Federal 
grand jury at Muskogee and was re- 
leased.’ ; 
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“The following morning, a woman 
as black as the proverbial ace of 
spades appeared at the office. 

“*What’, she demanded, ‘are you 
going to do about this story?’ 

“The managing editor read it, and 
the conversation was as follows: 

“*Are you Mary Smith?’ 

* *Yes.’ 

“"Did the Federal officers raid 
your home?’ 

ae 

“Did they find a pint of liquor?’ 

* *Yes.’ 

“Did they arrest you?’ 
estes by 

“Did they put you in jail?’ 

~"senr 

“Did they take you before the 
commissioner and did you later make 
bond?’ 

is 

“*Then, what’s the matter with the 
story?’ 

“‘T’m not a nigger. My father was 
a Creek Indian and my mother was a 
Mexican.’ 

“The case didn’t get into court but 
it cost the paper money to keep it 
out.” 


ROM the University of Florida, at 

Gainesville, where he is editor of 
the Florida Agricultural Extension 
Service and for the Experiment Sta- 
tion, comes this yarn from J. Francis 
Cooper: 

“Outwitting the minions of the law 
is supposed to be the chief pastime 
of criminals. Yet, it often becomes 
necessary for perfectly respectable 
police reporters to do just that. 

“One of the simplest but neatest 
tricks I ever saw put over on a blue- 
coat was pulled by a fellow reporter 
on the Montgomery, Ala., Advertiser, 
in 1922 when I was covering police 
beat for the Advertiser. Burglars 
had invaded the capital of Alabama, 
then a city of between 40,000 and 
50,000 inhabitants, and were making 
nightly forays into the homes of its 
citizens. The Chief of Police had 
strictly forbidden his men to give out 
information on house burglaries, 
claiming that it unduly and needlessly 
excited the people. 

“For two or three days in succes- 
sion we on the Advertiser heard 
about burglaries that had occurred 
the night before, or a day or two ago. 
We couldn’t publish them, however, 
as the Advertiser was a morning pa- 
per and the stories were ‘stale’ when 
we heard them. 

“The managing editor, Jim Weiss 
(now dead), and city editor, Atticus 
Mullin, took the view that there was 
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an epidemic of burglaries in town and 
that the people were entitled to know 
it, so they could take precautions to 
lock their homes. Accordingly, they 
instructed me to ‘make connections’ 
with some burglaries the same nights 
they happened, and we would carry 
the stories in the next morning’s 
papers. 

“Obtaining information of a bur- 
glary or robbery is gravy when the 
police will give out the information. 
However, it is something else again 
to get the story of a burglary the 
same night it happens in a city of 
nearly 50,000 people when the police 
have been ordered to keep quiet on 
the subject. By dint of being con- 
santly on the job and doing a little 
sleuthing of my own, however, I was 
able to ‘make connections’ with a 
burglary story every night for sev- 
eral nights in succession. 

“Then came a night when I was 
detained at the office rather late, and 
did not get down to headquarters as 
soon as I should have. I could tell 
by the very atmosphere surrounding 
headquarters that a burglary had al- 
ready happened and was just crying 
to be written up. However, try as I 
might, I could not worm out the in- 
formation from the captain, sergeant 
or anybody else around headquarters. 

“I reported to the office presently, 
and told Atticus that I was almost 
certain there had been a burglary, 
but that I could not get the low-down 
on it. He instructed Fred Ward, a 
fellow reporter and one with whom 
the police were not familiar, to assist 
me in getting the story. 

“Ward evolved a plan which was 
quite simple, yet which certainly 
turned the trick. Placing his cap at 
a 45-degree angle with the back of 
his head, he went breezing down the 
street, as though he were a young 
business man who had been working 
late that night and was on his way 
home. Accosting the first sidewalk 
pounder he saw, Ward started a con- 
versation that ranged from the 
weather on down. Then, as though 
it had just occurred to him, he re- 
marked, ‘By the way, Cap’n, isn’t that 
bad about all those burglaries down 
in this section of town tonight?’ And 
he pointed to a certain section of 
town. The cop, gullibility itself, spoke 
up, ‘Down in this section? I hadn't 
heard of any there. The only one I 
have heard of: was in the 600 block 
of South Hull Street.’ 

“You may be sure it didn’t take 
Ward and me long to trace the bur- 
glary to its lair in the 600 block of 
South Hull Street.” 
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OW it is Joe Duncan’s turn. He 
is located at Lineville, Iowa. 

“While yarning with an old-time 
printer and publisher recently, the 
subject of the ‘good old days’ was 
brought up,” he relates. “My com- 
panion, Bert Worley, was editor- 
publisher of the Lineville News when 
it existed about 25 years ago. 

“In those days, the News office fre- 
quently was the scene of all-night 
poker parties. The whole town grad- 
ually came to know about the meet- 
ings and following some damage to a 
store window across the street, by 
unknown parties, the boys in the 
News office got the blame. 

“The next morning a_ stranger 
knocked at the editorial door and in- 
quired for ‘Mister Worley.’ Upon 
Bert’s making himself known, the 
stranger began: ‘I’m the sheriff of 
Wayne County and I——’_ He got no 
further. Bert was out of the office like 
a flash with the sheriff in hot pursuit. 

“The office was only about 200 feet 
from the Iowa-Missouri state line. 
When Bert had crossed into Missouri 
he was ready to listen to the sheriff. 
He asked what he intended to do 
about the poker fracas and the 
broken window. 

“‘Hell, I don’t know anything 
about no poker party,’ the sheriff re- 
plied. ‘All I wanted to say was that 
I wanted you to print a couple of 
‘legals’ in your next paper.” 





Doubling in Brass 
(Continued from page 4) 


chanical problems would almost van- 
ish. Is it not possible enough people 
could be found to buy such a news- 
paper to cover cost of production and 
a 10 per cent profit on the invest- 
ment? 

Along with these factual dailies, 
presenting and interpreting the news 
but without editorial comment in the 
sense of giving advice to the reader 
as to how and what he should think, 
might well spring up a large number 
of very inexpensively printed weekly 
reviews giving expression to every 
possible shade of opinion and cause. 

All this may seem very visionary. 
Probably it is. But the fact remains 
that more and more both working 
newspaper men and others are won- 
dering about the newspaper, what it 
is, and where it is going. 

As F. P. A. in his role of a modern 
Pepys said in his column: 

“So fell asleep, thinking bitterly 
that I had opinions about journalism 
but not much information.” 


. 
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Persia's Newspapers Today 


(Continued from page 9) 


Another was forced to cease publica- 
tion for one week after publishing a 
te\egraphed account of a revolution in 
Spain. Any account of a revolution 
abroad is felt to be too dangerous a 
suggestion. 

All in all the journalism of today 
in Persia is gradually becoming 
worthy of the name, however. None 
of the editors today admit receiving 
any sort of subsidy, while five years 
ago they were irank to say that cer- 
tain government departments, lega- 
tions, and individuals gave them 
financial assistance. Each of the pa- 
pers has a staff of young reporters 
who are interested in the possibility 
of a career in newspaper work. Three 
of the editors have been abroad and 
are cognizant of what is being done 
elsewhere. 

Acting as a correspondent for 
American or European newspaper in- 
terests is not without its hazards. 
Two years ago, one of the depart- 
ments of the Persian foreign office 
was instructed to act as a news 
source for the foreign correspondents 
of the capital. We were overjoyed to 
hear that at last we would have some 
central bureau which would answer 
questions as to the various happen- 
ings in the different branches of the 
government. Our joy was_ short- 


lived, however, as we found that the 
function of the press bureau was to 
emphatically deny any form of upris- 
ing or revolution in the country, to 
maintain a deep ignorance of even 
such nonpolitical events as_ earth- 
quakes and to function solely by 
handing out copies of the treaties 
signed with different foreign govern- 
ments. 


ECURING news in Teheran still 

must be based on checking rumor 
against rumor. The Persian press is 
of little use as a news source except 
as a means of verifying a scant few 
of the rumors constantly floating. 
With English and Russian interests 
constantly warring for control one 
soon learns to expect to hear any 
revolution or political crisis blamed 
without hesitancy on one or both of 
these nations. 

The actual sending-out of news has 
been greatly facilitated by the fact 
that cable wires to Europe and also 
to India have for years been operated 
by the English government. How- 
ever, the Persian government takes 
over the lines in March and no one 
knows whether a censorship will be 
enforced officially or not. Certainly 
there is every reason to expect that 
copies of messages will find their way 
to the powers that be. 


This Country Weekly Myth 


(Continued from page 11) 


country-weekly field is not the one 
for editorial freedom. 


T does not seem to me that it takes 

trained newspaper men to edit 
country weeklies or that a college 
education in journalism is necessary. 
I have seen high-school boys who 
worked around weeklies for a while 
and who now do a creditable job of 
running them. True, they do not 
write scintillating editorials. nor 
highly interesting feature stories but 
they gather up a fair amount of local 
news each week, round up enough 
ads to make the thing pay, and by fol- 
lowing a “yes, yes” policy get most 
of the job printing in town and get 
along famously. 

I write of what the weekly editor 
must do, after 2 rather harrowing ex- 
perience in the weekly field. Perhaps 
I’m too theoretical about this busi- 
ness. Perhaps I spoiled my chances 
of liking the country-weekly business 


when I took my savings after a few 
years out of college and went to New 
York to take a look at the “big 
stuff.” I thought I didn’t like it. I 
went back to the country. I know I 
don’t like that. 

I am not saying anything against 
the country weekly field in itself, I 
repeat. I know many wonderful men 
who are in the field. What I am most 
concerned about is this myth which 
prevails in most daily-newspaper of- 
fices and college classrooms that the 
small country weekly is the utopia of 
newspaperdom. 

The small country weekly is a busi- 
ness, not a profession. It is a place 
for people who are printers, job- 
printing salesmen and business men 
primarily. A certain amount of edi- 
torial knowledge is necessary and 
useful, but that is not the important 
thing. The important thing is to get 
the business. 
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¢ THE BOOK BEAT 4 


Conducted by Mrrcuett V. CHARNLEY 











Lawrence, Man of Destiny 


SON OF WOMAN, by John Middleton 
Murry. Jonathan Cape and Harri- 
son Smith, New York. 1931. $3.50. 


By any standard, Murry’s is an 
amazing book. It is amazing in its 
analytic keenness, amazing in its in- 
exorable logic, amazing in its almost 
brutal frankness. Murry loved and 
admired the late D. H. Lawrence, 
yet no enemy could have been more 
ruthless. For Murry much of the 
book, obviously, was fearfully pain- 
ful writing. Yet calmly and relent- 
lessly he proceeds to bare Lawrence’s 
soul, and to find it, in many respects, 
pitifully awry. 

Most readers think of David Law- 
rence in terms of “Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover” (which they misunderstand 
and misinterpret). They think of 
him as morbidly sexy, if indeed they 
do not go farther and call him per- 
verted and nasty-minded. Murry 
would admit the first charge, but not 
the latter two. He thinks of Law- 
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rence as Christlike in his capacity for 
loving all mankind, but most un- 
Christlike in his temporization with 
and final surrender to the weaknesses 
of his own nature. All of Lawrence’s 
works, including his superb “Fan- 
tasia of the Unconscious,” are auto- 
biographical. They chronicle the suc- 
cessive steps in his struggle with the 
forces that beset him, steps that lead 
him from despair to moral disintegra- 
tion to ultimate downfall. 

Lawrence, his works reveal, suf- 
fered from a violent mother fixation. 
His father was a ne’er-do-well, and 
his mother, thwarted in her natural 
outlet, lavished love and admiration 
with a fierce prodigality upon her 
youngest son. He expanded in the 
warmth of her affection, became pre- 
cocious spiritually. Inevitably, he 
likewise became hypersensitive. From 
this situation arose the struggle which 
continued all through Lawrence’s life, 
and which ultimately was to destroy 
him—he hungered for experience, yet 
shrank from it. 

Lawrence was lightly sexed; he 
could not satisfy women. How much 
of this was due to his mother fixa- 
tion, and how much to sheer physical 
impotency, the reader must infer. At 
any rate, Lawrence found himself 
living with his wife, but loving his 
mother. He neve: could combine 
love and passion into the part phys- 
ical, part spiritual fusion that makes 
a satisfactory union—he could give 
women only passion, and feel, while 
he was doing it, that he was degrad- 
ing them and degrading himself. It 
was natural that sex should become a 
blinding obsession with him. 

These were the facts. Lawrence, to 
achieve his personal salvation, needed 
to face facts squarely, to admit the 
limitations that an overweening love 
for his mother and an ungenerous na- 
ture had thrust upon him. It was up 
to him to sublimate sex, or laugh it 
off, or in some way do without it. 

Lawrence faced this test but could 
not meet it. The challenge was too 
great for him. And so, according to 
Murry, he wrote with tortured pen 
the story of his own defeat. Women 
he excoriated. Sometimes they were 
frigid, sometimes too physical. Al- 
ways there was sex trouble, and al- 
ways the woman was at fault. Law- 
rence could not master women, so his 
characters did, often cruelly. Later 
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on, when Lawrence was hopelessly 
sunk in misogyny, he degraded his 
women characters, sold them out, 
made them shameful. And yet, in life, 
he could not do without them. He 
knew that, and hated himself. 

A man of destiny, Lawrence strug- 
gled to escape destiny. He left Eng- 
land. At one time he chose America 
as the nation that, under his leader- 
ship, should lead the world into 
Utopia. America had been kinder to 
him than England, which had been at 
times too willing to find his books 
obscene. 

Thus David Lawrence, so very sin- 
cere and so very weak, staggered to 
his spiritual grave. Mankind, strik- 
ing at Christ’s ideas, crucified Him. 
Lawrence, striking at mankind, cruci- 
fied himself. But Christ, because he 
faced life fearlessly, had triumphed. 
Lawrence could not face life fearless- 
ly, so he failed, lingered, and was 
crucified again and again.—George F. 
Pierrot. 
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OW appears another autobiog- 

raphy which all aspiring young 
writers will read in search of the key 
to fiction success. It is “The Inky 
Way” (Putnam), by Alice M. Wil- 
liamson, member of the well-known 
fiction firm of A. M. and C. N. Wil- 
liamson. . Lippincott reports 
that Ruth E. Finley is working on the 
story of America’s first “lady editor,” 
Sarah Josepha Hale. The name Hale 
may not be familiar to you, but the 
lady’s publication will be—Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, famous for its colored 
prints of mid-nineteenth-century 
fashions. Incidentally, if you find a 
file of the Lady’s Book in your great- 
grandmother’s attic, you'll have 
something worth money. . Lip- 
pincott is also to publish a “new and 
definitive life’ of the lady who is 
credited with responsibility for this 
season’s cockleshells known as hats— 
Empress Eugenie. It is to be written 
by the French author, Octave Au- 
bey. . . “Sergeant Pinky,” the 
book of war stories by Franklin M. 
Reck, president of Sigma Delta Chi, 
was published in October by Dodd, 
Mead. . . . For entertainment only: 
Try “Christopher Columbus,” F.P.A.’s 
collection of his verse (Viking) or 
“The Deb’s Dictionary” by Oliver 


Herford (Lippincott).—M. V. C. 
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F “Five Star Final” comes your way, 

see it. The Editor regards it and 
“The Front Page” as the best news- 
paper pictures he ever has _ seen. 
“Five Star Final” has none of the 
ridiculous presentations of the news- 
rooms that have appeared in the past 
on the screen. And you'll find some 
of the best acting the talking screen 
has brought to theatergoers. 

“Five Star Final” is directed at the 
tabloids but some of the methods of 
news gathering disclosed are not lim- 
ited entirely to the so-called way- 
ward sister of the modern press. 
Some of the newspapers and newspa- 
per men who throw brickbats at the 
tabloids could do a little house-clean- 
ing of their own. 

Not that the Editor is a friend of 
the tabs. Far from that. But it has 
been too convenierit to blame the tab- 
loids and other more or less sensa- 
tional papers for all the bad practices 
of journalism. They have their full 
share of faults, but certainly not all 
the misdeeds of modern journalism 
can be laid at their door. 


OME kind words have fallen along 

the editorial pathway in recent 
weeks, words that are to be shared 
by the men whose articles are mak- 
ing THe Quit read from cover to 
cover every month. Claude M. Gray, 
of the Walla Walla Daily Bulletin, is 
one of those sending verbal flowers. 
Says Mr. Gray in part: “Do you ap- 
preciate the inspiration which THE 
QuILt brings each month to the news- 
paper men of the small cities, who, 
perhaps like myself, find themselves 
far from the lively contacts which 
city newspaper men enjoy? You 
must, else the magazine would not be 
so interesting. The only regret I 
have is that cover-to-cover reading 
takes such a short time.” And from 
down Florida way comes this greet- 
ing from J. Francis Cooper, editor of 
the Florida Agricultural Extension 
Service: “Recent numbers of THE 
Quit have been most excellent in 
content. A man certainly gets ideas 
for ‘keeping on his toes’ by reading 
THE QuILL each month.” Then from 
Don L. Berry, editor, the Record and 
Tribune, of Indianola, Iowa, came: 
“T have found Tue Quitt of great in- 
terest.” When folks feel like that you 
simply can not let them down. We 
will try to live up to your good opin- 
ions, and to live down the unfavor- 
able ones.—R. L. P. 
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WILLIAM L. MAPEL (Washington 
and Lee Associate), director of the Lee 
Memorial School of Journalism, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Va., has been given a year’s leave of 
absence to become an assistant editor of 
The American Boy Magazine, Detroit, 
Mich. He and Mrs. Mapel recently be- 
came the parents of a son. 

+ ” * 


RICHARD W. BECKMAN (Iowa 
State ’24), for five years on the editorial 
staff of Railway Age, Chicago, has been 
appointed assistant professor in the De- 
partment of Technical Journalism, Iowa 
State College, Ames. Beckman’s appoint- 
ment was the result of increased de- 
mand among engineering students for 
instruction in journalism. 

* + > 


On the editorial staff of the Mount 
Vernon (N. Y.) Daily Argus now are 
EDWARD ADOLPHE (Columbia ’31), 
day copy desk; GARDINER C. MUL- 
VANEY (Columbia °31), night city edi- 
tor; NELO S. DRIZARI (Columbia °30) 
and GORDON C. LESSELS (Columbia 
31), reporters. 

+ + + 

HAROLD H. BUCKLES (Colorado 
'26) and Mrs. Buckles are the parents 
of a son born recently at Parco, Wyo- 
ming, where Mr. and Mrs. Buckles edit 
the Parco column of the Rawlins (Wyo.) 
Republican. Mrs. Buckles was gradu- 
ated from the University of Kentucky 
with the class of 1927. 


* * * 


STEWART F. REID (Illinois ‘19) is 
in free-lance publicity work. He is at 
present located at the New Wabash Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

* * * 

JOE THOMAS (Butler '30) is spor's 
editor of the Vincennes (Ind.) Times, a 
new Republican morning newspaper, 
owned and managed cooperatively by 
its employes. It has a complete staff 
who are, with one exception, not over 
twenty-four years of age. A. A. MER- 
CEY is editor; C. P. HOLWAY is city 
editor. 

. . + 

MIKE LEIBOWITZ (Washington and 
Lee °31) and FRANK CULVER (Kan- 
sas "30) are covering the same beat for 
rival Nassau, N. Y., dailies. Leibowitz 
is with the Nassau Daily Star and Cul- 
ver with the Nassau Daily Review. 

* . 7 

GEORGE COUPER (Oregon State '25) 
has recently resigned from the Daily 
Chronicle at The Dalles, Ore., where he 
had been a staff member for seven years, 
to become director of public informa- 
tion, rural-education department, the 
state of California. His headquarters 
will be at San Luis Obispo. 


N. W. BARNES (DePauw Associate) 
is secretary of Marketing Associates, 
Inc., New York City. 

* * * 

LAURI PERNU (Oregon Sta‘e 31) 
has joined the United Press staff at 
Salem, Ore., as assistant in charge of 
the agricultural phase of the service 
from that point. 

” ” ” 

PROF. CHARLES D. BYRNE, head of 
the Department of Industrial Journalism 
at Oregon State College, is the new 
head of the American Association of 
Agricultural College Editors. He is a 
former secretary of the organization. 

” * “« 

PRESCOTT F. DENNETT (Columbia 
29), formerly a member of the staff of 
The World, now is associate editor with 
Keystone News and Photo Service, an 
expansion of the old Keystone Photo 
Service. Dennett returned last fall from 
a year spent abroad as a Pulitzer Trav- 
eling Fellow, during which time he was 
arrested in Italy for alleged disrespect to 
the Fascists. 

* * nd 

JAMES W. BARRETT (Colorado As- 
sociate), city editor of the New York 
World until its sale to the Scripps-How- 
ard interests, is now city editor of the 
New York American. He led the em- 
ployees’ last-minute fight to buy the 
World pavers, morning, evening and 
Sunday. He is the author of “The World, 
the Flesh, and the Messrs. Pulitzer,” 
and editor of “The End of The World,” 
published recently to tell the story of 
the passing of the Pulitzer papers in 
New York. 

a” a . 

WAYNE GARD (Grinnell), editorial 
writer for the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune, contributed articles to recent 
issues of Vanity Fair and Current His- 
tory. In addition to his newspaper 
work, he will be a part-time lecturer in 
journalism at Drake University this 
winter. 

* * * 

E. L. MONSER, JR. (Cornell ’28), is on 
the publicity staff of the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Company at Newark. He is 
there associated with HOWARD ALLEN 
(Indiana ’25), who has been with the 
company at Newark for a year. 

* * * 


SHIGEO SOGA (Missouri ’29) has re- 
turned to Hawaii after a ten-month 
tour of the Orient and has become Eng- 
lish editor of the Nippu Jiji, Japanese- 
English newspaper of Honolulu publish- 
ed by his father, Y. Soga. Soga, the 
younger, is a graduate of the University 
of Hawaii and of the University of Mis- 
souri School of Journalism. The Nippu 
Jiji is the largest vernacular newspaper 
in Honolulu. 


HOWARD F. BARNARD (Syracuse 
29) and FRANCIS SCHAEFER (Cor- 
nell ’29) are with the Newburgh (N. Y.) 
News. a, @ 6 


CHARLES F. CARSON, Jr. (Ohio 
State °30) has returned to the United 
States after spending a year in free- 
lance work in England and on the Con- 
tinent. His free-lance work was chiefly 
for the Toledo (O.) News-Bee. 

x * * 


EDWARD PRICE BELL (Iowa State 
Associate), dean of Chicago Daily News 
foreign correspondents and for 20 years 
London correspondent of that newspaper, 
has gone to London to write a special 
series of articles concerning the coalition 
cabinet and England’s economic crisis. 

* * * 

W. HARRY VAN DINE (Oregon ’32) 
has been appointed assistant director of 
the Associated Students News Bureau at 
the University of Oregon, Eugene. 

- a * 


ARTHUR C. PALM (Western Reserve 
28) recently was appointed executive 
director of the Cleveland Association for 
the Hard of Hearing. Palm, 24, is one 
of the youngest social-service executives 
in the country. Since his graduation 
from college he has been publicity writer 
for the Cleveland Community Fund. 

” x * 

ELMER E. TAYLOR, Jr. (Missouri 
27), is editor of the Traer (Ia.) Star- 
Clipper succeeding his father, ELMER E. 
TAYLOR, Sr. The Star-Clipper has 
won national recognitic:: as a leading 
weekly newspaper in recent years among 
members of the National Editorial Asso- 


ciation. a 


GURNEY WILLIAMS (Michigan ’31) 
is engaged in free-lance magazine writ- 
ing in New York City. His home there 
is at 409 W. 24th Street. 

* * * 

ALF SCHIOTTZ-CHRISTENSEN (Co- 
lumbia ’31) is doing general assignments 
for the Seattle Times. He has done 
newspaper work in Denmark, London 
and New York. 

* * * 

FRANK E. MASON (Ohio State °15) 
recently has become a vice-president of 
the National Broadcasting Company with 
offices in New York City. Mr. Mason 
recently resigned as president of Inter- 
national News Service, a position he had 
occupied since 1928, then went on a brief 
trip abroad. He is national honorary 
president of Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fra‘ernity. He was 
succeeded as president of I. N. S. by 
JOSEPH V. CONNOLLY, editor and 
general manager of King Features Syn- 
dicate. BARRY FARIS (Cornell Asso- 
ciate remains with I. N. S. as general 


news manager. 
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(< HE Executive Council of Sigma Delta Chi has selected 
the HOTEL NICOLLET at Minneapolis as the Official 


Headquarters for the Seventeenth National Convention Novem- 
ber 16, 17 and 18. 


Special arrangements have been made for reasonable rates for rooms, 
and the committee suggests that you make your reservations early. 
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Despite the many disturbing things that 
have happened in the two years intervening 
since October, 1929, newspapers may con- 
gratulate themselves that national adver- 
tisers have put them at the head of the class, 
among all advertising media, as the quickest 


and surest producers of satisfactory results. 
* * * 


While newspapers have not escaped the ef- 
fects of the general slow-up in business dur- 
ing the past two years, they are in a better 
position today than they have ever been so 
far as general acceptance of them by na- 
tional advertisers as necessary and valuable 


advertising media is concerned. 


* * * 


There is always a silver lining to every cloud. 
The cloud that settled pretty darkly on the 
whole country in 1929 has had the effect of 
making many business interests seek a new 
light to guide them in making contacts with 
the public. They have found the sunlight in 
newspapers. The path ahead is very clearly 
defined. There is no excuse now to wander 
away from it as has been the habit in the past. 
Heavens! What money has been wasted by 
experimenting in advertising media that 


ED | 


have never had and never will have the 


power to produce results like newspapers. 


Our conviction is that newspapers have been 
benefited by the business slow-up—and our 
prediction is that when the new era of pros- 
perity dawns (not far off in our opinion) 
newspapers will secure a larger volume of 
national advertising than they ever dreamed 
of getting. Sometimes it takes a long while 
to get advertisers to change their habits but 


when once they do change they stick. 


Newspapers should keep themselves in the 
limelight by doing advertising on a scale to 
command continuous recognition from na- 
advertisers and their 


tional advertising 


agencies. One step to take right now is to 
send in copy for appearance in the 1932 
Market Guide, to go to press in November. 
It will be kept for a year in practically every 
national advertiser’s—and every advertising 
agency s—file for frequent reference because 
of the valuable information it contains about 
newspapers and the markets they cover so 


completely and economically. 























